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™ THE FASHIONABLE AUTHORESS. | Remember it henceforth, ye writeresses—there is 


no such word as authoress. Aucior, madam, is 





the word. ‘ Optima tu, proprit nominis auctor 
eris ;” which of course, means that you are, by 
your proper name, an author not an authoress: the  } 
line is in Ainsworth’s Dictionary, where anybody 











may sce it. 5 
ty This point is settled then, there is no such word : 
as authoress. But whut of that? Are authoresses 
—- to be bound by the rules of grammar? The sup- 3 
nal position is absurd. We don’t expect themto know | 
“9 their own language; we prefer rather the little . 
at graceful pranks and libertics they take with it. } 
’ When for instance, a celebrated authoress, who 
se wrote a Diaress, calls son body the prototype of 
son his own father, we feel an obligation to her lady- 
| nn the language feels an obligation ; it has a 
charin and a privilege with which it was never be- 
ae fore endowed : and it is manifest, that if we can ! 
dl call ourselves antetypes of our grandmothers—can 
a prophesy what we had for dinner yesterday, and} 
oo so on, we get into anew range of thought, and 
discover swect regions of fancy and por try, of which ? 
the mind hath never even had a notion until now. | 
-” It may be then considered as certain that an ; 
in authoress ought not to know her own tongue. 
sits Literature and politics have this privilege in com. 
Be mon, that any ignorainus may excel in both. No 
| apprenticeship is required, that is certain; and if 
any gentleman doubts, let us refer him to the pop- 
a ; ular works of the present day, where, if he find a 
vol Sre bribes the critics to praise her, and the know her own language, but in revenge, has a particle of scholarship, or any acquaintance with 
oe writers to write for her; and the public flocks to sinattering of half-a-dozen others. She interlards any books in any language, or if he be disgusted 
— her as it will to any other tradesman who is prop- her works with fearful quotations from the French, by any absurd, stiff, old fashioned notions of gram- 
ree erly puff d. Out comes the book ; as for its merits, fiddle-faddle extracts from Italian operas, German matical propric ty, we are re ady to send him back 
we may allow, cheerfully, that she has no lack of phrases fierecly mutilated, and a scrap or two of his subseription. A friend of ours came to us the 
one that natural esprit which every woman possesses ; had Spanish ; and upon the strength of these mur- other day in great trouble. His dear little boy who 
5.00 but here praise stops. ‘The readiest of ready pens ders, she calls herself an authoress. ‘To be sure had been for some months attached to the stables 
rn | has she; her Pegasus gallops over hotpressed satin there is no such word asauthoress. If any young of Mr. Tilbury’s cstablishment, took a fancy to the 
~~ so as to distance all gentlemen riders: like Caimilla, nobleman or gentleman of Eton College, when called corduroy-breeches of some other gentleman em- 
5,00 it scours the plain—of Bath, and never seems pun- upon to indite a copy of verses in praise of Sappho, or ployed in the same emporium—appropriated them, 
" ished or fatigued ; only it runs so fast that it often the Countess of Dash, or the Lady Charlotte What- and afterwards disposed of them for a trifling sum 
tne F I ’ leaves all sense behind it; and there it goes on, on, d’ye-call’em, or the honorable Mrs. Someb ly, io a relation—I believe his uncle. For this harm- ¢ 
24th @|f 8\? scribble, scribble, scribble, never fl ieging until it should fondly imagine that he might apply to those less freak, poor Sam w b tely seized, tried at ¢\? 
eve qi? * ¢ , , ror aca , , ‘Nerl | : i ) RI? 
\ arrives at that fair winning post on which is written fair creatures the title of aucirizx- I pity that young Clerkenwell Sessions, and condemned to ix ' 
Bass 1\ ‘““pinis,” or, “Tue END 3” and shows that the nobleman’s or gentleman’s case. Doctor Words- month's useless rotary labor at the House of Cor- | 4 f 
.¢ course, whether it be of novel, annual, poem or worth and assistants would swish that error out of rection, ** ‘The poor fellow was bad enough before " 
~ A what not, is complete. For the style she does not him in a way that need not here be mentioned. ir,” said his father, confiding in our philanthropy e2 ; 
»** ¢ 2 —— _€ @ o> <a ets ‘ 
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“he picked up such a deal of slang among the 
stable-boys; but if you could hear him since he 
came from the mill! he knocks you down with it, 


sir. Iam afraid, sir, of his becoming a regular 
prig ; for though he’s a cute chap, can read and 


write, and is mighty smart and handy, yet no one 
will take him into service on account of that busi- 
ness of the breeches !” 

* What, sir!” exclaimed we, amazed at the man’s 
simplicity; “sucha son, and you don't know 
what to do with him ! a cute fellow, who can write, 
who had been educated in a stable yard, and bas 
had six month’s polish in a university—I mean a 
prison—and you don’t know what to do with him? 
Make a fashionable novelistof him, aud be hanged 
to you!” And proud am I to say that that young 
man, every evening, after he comes home from his 
work (he has taken to street-sweeping in the day, 
and J dont advise him to relinquish a certainty )— 
proud am 1 to say that he devotes every evening 
to literary composition, and is coming out with a 
novel, in numbers, of the most fashionable krad. 

This little episode isonly given for the sake of 
example ; par exemple, us our authoress would say, 
who delights in French of the very worst) kind. 
The public likes only the extreiues of society, and 
votes mediocrity vulgar. From the Author they will 
take nothing but Fleet Ditch ; from the Authoress, 
only the very finest of rose-water. 1 have read so 
many of her Jadyship’s novels, that, egud? now I 
Why 


the deuce should we listen to the intrigues, the mis- 


I don’t care for anything under a marquis. 


fortunes, the virtues, and conversations of a couple 
of countesses, for instance, when we can have 
duchesses for our money? What's a baronct? pish! 
pish! that great coarse red fist in his scutchcon 
turns me sick! What's a baron? a fellow with only 
one more ball than a pawn-broker; and, upon my 


couscience just as Comuion, 





From the Olive Branch. 
THE ‘TWO SUITORS: 
OR, THE TEST OF AFFECTION. 


BY Miss H. E. MAXIM. 


[Continued., } 

Fiorianna feit this instinctively, aud she sighed 
in bitterness, es the conviction crossed her mind. 
But her word was plighted, aud she could not re- 
voke it. 


ing off all vain and useless regrets, as they were 


She felt the imperative necessity of throw. 


not only unavailing, but unfitted her for the compan- 
ionship of her friends. Ashford, she fl. would be 
kind and affectionate, and would exert himself to 
render her happy. With such a companion life 


would not be a total blank, real fe licity it was in 
vain to expect, but many gleatus of sunshine might 
yet illumine her pathway. She would endeavor to 
love him by dwelling on his estimable qualities, 
and assimilating herself to him in every possible 
respect. She resolved to defer the marriage to a 
distant period, and thus afford herself leisure to 
school in its new trials, her wayward heart. 
Having thus composed herself, and w iping away 
her tears, Florianna sat down to acquaint her 
parents with the step she had taken. ‘The day fol- 
lowing the fearful night of the fire, she had written 
to them and given them a detailed account of cach 
event, also the characterof Ashford, to which in 
a 
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the warmth of her gratitude, it is not improbable 
she might have added a few embellishments, and 
her own conjectures concerning the state of his 
feelings towards her. Her parents had written 
back enjoining her to present their united thanks 
to her preserver, and counselling her, if he should 
make proposals of marriage, to delay not in accept- 
ing them to consult their wishes as they were con- 
vineed he who would peril his own life to preserve 
her’s was well worthy of her hand. She owed her 
life to him, and to whom should the life he had 
preserved be devoted if not to him, provided his 
happiness should depend on herself ? 

Hlorianna decided to suffer her parents to remain 
in ignorance of the true state of her heart? It would 
not be in their power to alleviate her unhappiness, 
and a knowledge of their idolized child’s misery 
would only create pain and uneasiness in their af- 
fectionate bosoms, without lessening the load on 
her own. 

In the evening, agreeable to his promise, Ashford 
vresented himself at the widow’s. 


Florianna re- 
ceived him with self possession, and they spent the 
evening in making arrangements for the future. 
Ashford urged an immediate marriage; but Flo- 
rianna insisted it should not take place till at the 
expiration of the year. Frank strenuously protested 
against deferring it to so distant a period, if indeed, 
it was deferred at all, and Mrs. De Launey to 
whom he had applied for aid in’ sustaining his 
arguinent, urged her not to put his patience to so 
protracted a trial. But Vlorianna was inflexible, 
and Prank was at last reluctantly compelled to 
yield the point. 

Weeks passed away. During their lapse Frank, 
as tiay be supposed, was an often visitor at the 
widow's, whose satisfaction was complete at the 
successful termination of long 


her cherished 


schemes. Ashford devoted himself principally to 
Flovianna in whose society, as Gertrude frequently 
asserted, he was unmistakably the happiest person 
inthe world. He was excessively proud of her 
beauty which surpassed in his eyes, even that of 
the fabled Venus of old; and much against her 
wishes would rarely appear in socicty unless in 
attendance Nothing evidently afforded 
him so much satisfaction as to witness the admiring 


on her. 
ylances and listen to the whispered applause which 
the appeurance of his destined bride in soci ty in. 
variably clicited from all.—Plorianna was pleased 
and gratified with the implicit deference that Ash- 
ford paid to her wishes, and his readiness to sac. 
rifice every project, however cherished it might 
have been, if it interfered with her inclinations. 
She witnessed his evident satisfaction in her pres- 
ence, his anxiety to secure her approbation, and it 
was lupossible for her natur illy affectionate heart 
tu regard with coldness, these demonstrations of 
Karly taught that th 
happiness of others should be paramount to her own, 


the sincerity of his love. 


she felt a satisiaction in contributing so largely to 
his enjoyment, which filled up in a great measure 
the void in her heart. She began to think there 
was not somuch unhappiness in store for her as 
she at first imagined; the sunlight of trusting and 
devoted affection would eventually encircle her 
brow, and though her own heart might not be the 
source from which it emanated, its warmth could 
felt 
the necessity of loving him, and there were times 
when fancied she did lim; but 


strange and incomprehensible it seemed to herself. 


not fail of producing a salutary eflect. She 


she even love 


Thoughts of Arthur, at such periods would crowd 
upon her mind and dissipate at once the pleasing 


delusion. ‘There was an invisible chain drawn ¢ 


around her heart which checked the gush of her 
affection for Ashford; but alas! she knew not nor 
thought not whose hand had woven its links to- 
gether. 

At last the period fixed for Florianna’s return to 
her parents, which was at the commencement of 
the winter, arrived. Gertrude was anxious that 
she should remain during the winter, but Flori- 
anna though tenderly attached to her, was too im- 
patient to behold her parents, to accede to her en- 
treaties. They bade each other an affectionate 
adieu, and with real sorrow at leaving the amiable 
woman to her loncliness, Florianna commenced her 
journey homeward. 

Squire Weston and his wife received their 
daughter with open arms, and the joy of the farmer 
was without bounds, as he again felt the eager 
caresses of his beautiful pet. Mrs. Weston 
not less delighted, but the demonstrations of her 
pleasure were of a caliner nature. 


was 


Ashford, who accompanicd her, was received 
with warmth by both, who had he not prevented, 
would nearly have overwhelmed him with the ex- 
pressions of their gratitude. The old Squire was 
enraptured with his destined son-in-law ; the fine 
forin, and bold, frank face of Ashford at once pre- 
posessed him in his favor, and his engaging man- 
ners, his lively deportinent soon after rendered hun 
an immense favorite. Mrs. Weston. 


his extraordinary 


Not so with 
Though at first struck with 
beauty, she had been too often deceived by a fair 
exterior to trust implicitly to the outer resemblance. 
She knew the unsuspecting and trustful nature of 
Florianna, and she feared she would easily be im- 
posed on by fair words and specious appearances 
‘This fear led her to scrutinize closely the manner 
of Ashford, and though she detected nothing in 
reality, derogatory to a favorable opinion of his 
character, she wus not fully satisfied that he was 
aman every way calculated to render her daughter 
happy. But she carefully concealed her thoughts, 
resolving, as was her wont, till fully satisfied, of 
their justness, to lock them in her own bosom. 
For the first few days Florianna was happy in 
her old home, but a canker soon began to gnaw at 
her heart. Everything she met continually re- 
her of Arthur 
nected with 


minded und the associations con- 
"There the old 
library where they had so often read together, 


his memory. was 
the large, musty, old yolumes they had perused, 
even the very chair in which Arthur had usually 
gat, with the book open on his knee and his slender 
form bent, till his pale face nearly touched the page 
below, so deeply was he absorbed in its contents. 
True, the beauties of Greendale were enveloped 
beneath the snowy coverings of Nature; bat win- 
ter as well as summer had its delightful associa- 
tions.— "There were the long winter evenings, usu- 
ally spent in his companionship, now recalled 
freshly to her recollection, when seated on either 
side of the helpless old Squire, they listened to his 
long and tiresome narratives of his youthful adven- 
tures, and vied with each other in relieving his 
There 
was a vacancy now by the clicerful fireside ; true 


bodily wants with unwearying tenderness. 


Ashford was there, but did he supply the place of ‘ 


the absent ? She could look forth and view the . 
deserted tenement of Arthur, the leafless / 


shrubbery which his own hands had reared, sway- 


with 





























\. . ° . ° 
ing in the bleak winds against its humble walls as 


K though mourning the departure of its wonted oc- 
d \ cupants. Mrs. Leroy was now absent on a visit 


toa sister of her's in another section of the country, 
and Florianna missed at the cottage windows, the 
bright glimmerings of the lamp by which the lonely 
Flori- 


at first why the contemplation of 


widow pursued her evening occupations. 
anna wondered 


these changes occasioned so heavy a sadness at 


gradually a conviction forced itself 
which 


her heart; but 
upon her mind startled and distressed her. 
This was, that she regarded Arthur with senti- 
ments of a somewhat different motive than sisterly 
affection ; else why should she be so reluctant to 
a marriage with another? The conviction was one 
of anguish, for she felt that love was too deeply 
rooted in her heart to be eradicated, and, circum- 
stanced as she was, the unspeakable miseries of a 
hopeless attachment must in consequence, be her 
fate through life. She shrank from breaking her 
plighted word to Ashford, and thus incurring the 
imputation of having wilfully tampered and trifled 
with his feelings, and of having suffered hin a long 
indulgence in dreams of future felicity which she 
never meant to realize, for how few in this cold, 
calculating world of ours would fully understand 
and appreciate her trne sentiments? But her pure 
nature revolted at the idea of persisting in the de- 
ception which she had thus far innocently prac. 
tised on her unsuspecting lover ; to conceal from 
him the hunuhating circumstance of her unsought 
love for another, she niust necessarily dissemble an 
attachment for him, and thus to hide one sin as 
she termed her involuntary falsity, she must com- 
mit the greater one of hypocrisy. She longed for 
some disinterested friend to counsel her what course 
To diseard 


to pursue. Ashford was a step of too 


much inportance to take without consulting her 


parents; and they must necessarily know the 
reason of such a procedure. ‘This reason, she felt 
she could not so far humiliate herself to confess ; 
but her parents, were prepossessed in Ashford’s 
favor, and unless she gave him some satisfactory 
excuse, it was vain to expect their acquiescence to 
such a measure. 

Owing tothe recent solicitations of the Squire, 
Ashford was induced to protract his visit to a 
length beyond what he had originally intended, 
much to the regret of Florianna, whose aversion to 
All the 


pleasing anticipations she had previously indulged 


him inereased each succeeding day. 
were now annilulated ; a life of unmitigated misery 
was in view and fancy no longer endeavored to 
wreathe flowers in the thorn woven crown which 
the future was preparing for her. ‘The personal 
beauty of Ashford had no longer any attractions ; 
the charm, if indeed, there had ever been any was 
now entirely dissolved, and she felt it almost a 
borden f, support a conversation with him. She 
did not deny to herself she experienced a relief 
when the hour for his departure arrived. She was 
glad her parents and her lover attributed her sad- 


} 


ness to the idea of a s¢ paration, for she felt unequal 


to the effort of feigning a regret she did not feel. 
The parting was warm and affectionate on the part 


of Ashford ; but on Florianna’s scarcely more than 


ordinary civility was manifested. 


*\? Mrs Weston, however, had not been so easily 





. ‘ , ° . 
deceived, ‘The dejection of Florianna had not es- 


caped her searching eye, and she had too much 


sagacity not to peresive it was owme to some other 
cause than reerct for her lover's di parture. By u 
—* * 
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series of stratagems, she soon convinced herself of 
this, and as soon as Frank had departed, she un- 
folded her suspicions to Florianna, and desired her 
to withhold her confidence from her no longer. 
Though surprised that her mother had made the 
discovery, Florianna saw it was no time, for con. 
cealmeut and she disclosed faithfully the true state 
of her heart. Mrs. Weston deeply commiserated 
the unhappy situation of her daughter, and felt all 
a mother’s anxiety to alleviate it. That Frank and 
Florianna were never calculated for each other, she 
was convinced, but after having gone so far it was 
impossible to retract with perfect honor. She had 
studied Ashford’s character attentive ly, and she 
knew his nature was too light to be capable of any 
permanent impression, When the novelty of his 
passion had worn away, the passion itself would 
subside. Before learning the true state of her 
daughter's affection, this conviction had occasioned 
her much uneasiness, as she feared that Florianna 
was doomed to experience the pain of neglect ; and 
she knew that to a heart whose susceptibilitics were 
so exquisite as her's, the knowledge of her hus- 
band’s waning tenderness would be far worse than 
death. The idea occurred to Mrs. Weston to test 
the strength of Frank’s affection. If he did not 
stand the test, which she felt assured would be the 
ease, then Ilorianna could dissolve their engage- 
ment without the least derogation on her own honor. 
The suggestion was eagerly seized upon by Flo- 


rianna to whom the her 


idea of liberation from 
painful thraldom was one of overpowering joy. 

Mrs, Weston spent many hours in endeavoring 
to discover some method of testing Frank’s af. 
fection ; but with all her fertility of invention, she 
could devise no plan which appeared feasible in her 
eyes. But her sanguine tenperament would not 
allow her to abandon her project while there yet 
The 


happiness of her daughter was too valuable to be 


remained the slightest probability of success. 


sacrificed without effort—vast unwearying effort 
to preserve it. It washer secret determination 
fhut a marriage so repugnant to her daughter's 
feelings should never take place ; and if no other 
mode was presented, she intended to write to Ash- 
ford herself, reveal the true stafe of Florianna’s 
affections, and entreat him to release her from her 

This she d not he would 
readily do, and thus all censure would be eventually 


warded otf from her daughter’s head. 


engagement. oubted 


Winter and Spring passed away and Summer 
came with its birds and tlowers, its warm skies and 
baliny breezes Poor Florianna! 


she could now 


revisit her cherished haunts and favorite walks: 
but alas ! the charm which had rendered lassitude 
unfelt, and had been a never failing antidote to every 
eare which dared intrade itself on her young heart, 
fled. half its 


sweetness, for the idea of being forgotten, for could 


had now Even remembrance lost 
Arthur’s neglect proceed from aught but forgetful- 
ness—was invariably coupled with every delightful 
Mrs. 


Weston was still racking her invention to discover 


association linked to the secnes of her home. 


some mode of carrying on the 


but 


ill important test 5 


she despaired of accomplishing 


nearly her 


object. She was about resorting to her last expe- 


dient, that of writing to Ashford, when a cireum- 


stance occurred which rendered this procedure un- 
necessary. 


Som 


| Weston had a brother residing in the 
West, whom he had never seen 


since his removal 


thither, which occurred several years subsequent 


journey. 


to the marriage of the former. 
often earnestly requested his brother to favor him 
witha visit; but he seemed so little inclined to 
grant the request, that the Squire had long since 
abandoned the hope of seeing him.—Llis_ pleasure 
was therefore great, when on the suminer in ques- 
tion, he was surprised by the sudden arrival of his 
brother. This brother had been a widower for 
inany years, his wife having died a few years sub- 
sequent to their marriage. He had one daughter 
whe accompanied him, a beautiful girl nearly the 
same age of her cousin, and bearing the same 
name, and also a striking resemblance to her in 
form and feature.—Unfortunately, she had been an 
invalid from childhood, and was ill able to sustain 
the fatigue and the inconveniences to which her 
long journey had subjected her, She had scarcely 
arrived at her uncle’s when she was prostrated by 
a serious illness.— Medical assistance was promptly 
procured, but the physician not being very skillful, 
applied such potions as increased rather than al- 
layed her malady. ‘The mistake was not discov- 
ered till too late to remedy it, and ina few days 
after her arrival, she expired.—The grief of the 
father, at this melancholy event, was deep and 
violent, and resisted all the efforts of his friends at 
consolation. He persisted in an immediate return 
to his western home, and nothing could dissuade 
him from his purpose. His own health had been 
fecble for many years, and the death of his daughter 
produced an alarining effect on his already shat- 
tered system. Believing his days were numbered 
on earth, he was anxious to return that he might 
be deposited by the side of his wife, to whose 
memory he cherished an affectionate attachment. 
“lorianna, Who during the receut nelancholy events 
had exp rienced a temporary forgetfulness of her 
own sorrows, regarded her uncle with an affection- 
ate veneration, which sympathy and pity for his 
late bercavement lad considerably augmented.— 
She could not bear the idea of his returning to his 
desolate home, with no near friend to perform those 
kind otfiees which his situation demanded, and 
which evidently he would soon want no more ; and 
she suggested to her parents, the propriety of per- 
initing her toaccompany him. ‘They readily ac- 


cyte sced, though not without many strugyles 


between duty and parental affection, and she 
accordingly commenced her preparations for the 
Ashiord of course inust be informed of 
the step she had taken; but inthe hurry of prep- 
aration, it was so difficult to gain an opportunity, 
she requested her mother to perform the task, after 
her de p irture. 
Seurecly a day had clapsed after bidding adieu 
Mrs. Weston received a 


letter from Mrs. De Launey, stating that intelli. 


to her daughter, before 


gence of Florianna’s death had arrived iv the city, 
and desiring to know if the sad report was true. 
A sudden thought struck Mrs. Weston. We have 
before said that her neice bore the name of Flori- 
‘There 


the Squire had a 


anna and was nearly the age of her cousin. 


were few persons who knew 


brother in existence, and 


Weston was 


the death of Fllurianna 


at once supposed to be that of the 


Squire's daughter. There were but few, also, who 


knew of this brother’s visit, and the deception, 


therefore could be practised without fear of discoy- 
ery. K lori mona was absent and thie y cout | Ldap 
that seclusion from the world, which 


be attributed 


would at once 


to their grief for her supposed loss, 


and thus they would be quite secure trom all direct 


The Squire had 
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inquiries concerning her. Her design in doing this 
was, as may be supposed, to test the affection of 
Ashford. If he remained faithful to her memory 
for any length of time, he would, of course, be 
deserving of her daughter's hand ; but if otherwise, 
Florianna could withdraw herself, with propriety, 
from the engagement. It was necessary for the 
completion of her scheme, to make a confidant of 
Gertrude, as only by her, she could be informed of 
the exact effect of her child’s supposed death, on 
Ashford ; besides, to conceal it from her, she would 
be necessitated to asse:t a falsehood, and this, her 
firm moral principles would not allow her to do. 
She accordingly explained the circumstance to 
Gertrude, and her motives for desiring the report 
to remain unrefuted. As the girl who died was 
also a cousin of Gertrude’s, she could easily sup- 
port the assertion without implicating herself in 
any falschood. Mrs. De Launey, approved of the 
design, and readily promised what she desired, for 
though she admired Frank, she was not satisfied, 
on mature reflection, that he was a being to make 
her cousin happy, though she had been anxious at 
first, to promote a union between them. 

Another astounding intelligence was soon after 
received. ‘This was none other than the demise of 
their old friend, Mrs. Leroy. She had expired very 
suddenly at ler sister's, where she had remained 
during the spring, on account of her feeble health ; 
but the cause of her death The 
loss of so amiable a woman, was sincerely deplored 
by the Squire and his wile, to whom her beautiful 
They 
sympathized deeply with the lonely lot of Arthur; 


and the Squire wrote him an affectionate letter of 


was unknown. 


traits of character had greatly endeared her. 


condolement, offering to become his guardian, and 
desiring him to regard him in the light of a father 
as he should ever consider him scarcely less than a 
son. Arthur returned his acknowledgments, but 
declined the offer of his for though 
deeply attached to him, the prond  sensitiveness of 
his spirit had long rebelled at dependanee, and now 


benefactor, 


that his health was much restored, he wished or 
rather preferred to support himself by his own ex- 
ertions. 

It was the hour of midnight. The turbulent jar 
and tumult of day, had long since subsided, and a 
soft, tranquilizing quict pervaded the sleeping world. 
In a small chamber dimly lighted by the feeble rays 
of a taper, sat Arthur L« roy. 


On a small stand 


before him, lay books of various sizes, and half- 
finished manuscripts, 
Ile sat 


was raised to udmit the refreshing air of evening. 


scattered promiscuously to- 
gether. near the window, and the sash 
A faint breeze occasionally swayed the dark locks 
that played in striking relief over his pallid checks ; 
but he heeded it not. The transecendant beauty of 
the scene witheut, the delicious stillness reigning 
over carth, the magnificent stars out-twinkling in 
unusual brightness in the immeasureable expanse 
above, allured him not, as they were wont, to seek 
pleasure in their contemplation. His slight frame 
was bent, and his hands were clasped tightly over 
his brow ; but his eyes were not fastened on the 
That 
strong emotion, and large tears were forcing their 
His thin lips 


tightly compress d, and a look of utter, hopeless 


page below. slender frame shook as with 


way down his ashen checks, were 
agony was legibly stamped on each lincament of 
his face.—Beside him lay a paper containing the 


following paragraph : 


s— © @ 
=k o™ 
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** Died in ,on the 19th inst. Miss Flori- 
anna Weston, aged 18 years.” 
A deep stifled groan which seemed rending 





apart the very life-chords in his bosom, broke from 
his convulsed lips, as his eye again fell on the fatal 
passage, and the cold perspiration gathered in drops 
upon his contracted brow. 

“Dead! dead! it cannot be!” murmured he, 
rising and pacing the floor of his apartment. 
‘Gone! never more to sce her again! Florianna— 
companion of my boyhood —idolized—worshiped— 
never to behold her again!—nerer—oh, God! 
The last object of earthly love torn forever away! 


Heavenly powers!” continued he, frantically, 
‘can I bear this stroke? No! no! I shall die 
tov !” 


He paused and clasped his hands yet more 
tightly over his brow. Suddenly a ray of holy re- 
signation shot athwart his pallid visage—he had 
Ina 
moment he was calm—perfeetly calm and the an- 
guish his countenance had previously exhibited was 
no longer visible. 

* Forgive me, Heavenly Father !” exclaimed 
he, in a chill, hollow, yet collected voice—forgive 


raised his strained and aching eyes above. 


me for having dared to question the righteousness 
of thy decrees! The stroke was just, though it 
sundered the last tie which bound my heart to 
earth—the heart which throbbed with anguish at 
the idea of even u transitory separation from the 
object thou hast taken away. She is an angel 
now in the immortal courts of the blest—her pure 
soul drinks from the fountain of everlasting beati- 
tude! My mother! my own dear mother! she 
too, 1s there, and they wait to welcome the brother 
and all 
heart; I will 
struggle on in my labors—will strive to be an in- 


gon to those blest abodes ! Henceforth 


earthly love shall be banished my 


strument, though humble, of dispensing good to 
mankind ; but my affections shall be centered on 
that heaven to which their dearest objects are trans- 
ferred !” 

He washed away the warm tears yet trembling 
on his pale cheeks, and drawing a miniature from 
his bosom, which Florianna had given him previous 
to his departure, conteinplated it fondly by the 
light of the lamp. ‘The miniature had been taken 
gt the age of fourteen, and exhibited an almost 
perfect resemblance of the original.—The expres- 
sion of arch, yet subdued mirth, dancing in the 
liquid depths of her soft blue eyes, and the half- 
roguish smile which caused a profusion of dimples 
to cluster round the sweet, parted lips, had been 
faithfully copied by the limner. 

“ How changed now she must be!” thought 
Arthur, as again and again he turned the picture 
“Those 


beautiful features are cold and motionless in death! 


in the light so as to secure a better view. 


Oh, if IT could but have seen her, ere lier spirit took 


its final flight—could have pressed her cold Land 


in my own, and caught one last look from those 
eyes, and perchance, a farewell from her lips —then 
indeed I might be enabled to realize what yet 
seems a horrible dream !” 

A dream, indeed, poor Arthur! and one from 
which thou mayest awake, perchance, tu a bright 
and blissful reality ! 


Arthur 


bosom, for his emotions were fast gaining the 


returned the precious keepsake to 


tery over his own self control. With an almost 
supernatural effort he subdued them, and became 


calm again. He then threw himself on his knees, 
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and the grey tints of dawn began to flash up the 
horizon before he arose from that posture. 
of calm, holy resignation was stamped on his fea- 
tures, pale and colorless as marble, and told that 
his petitions for strength to bear up under the 
weight of afiliction, were not unheard at the throne 
of mercy. 

Will the reader follow us in our somewhat hasty 
flight to B 


in the preceding chapter were enacted ? 





, the theatre on which several scenes 


Frank Ashford is pacing the floor of a large 
Ile is alone and 
a massive volume, lying open upon the floor, where 


and richly furnished apartment. 


it has fallen probably from the carelessness of the 
Ilis 


handsome face wears a somewhat troubled expres- 


reader, betokens his recent employment. 


sion ; but his grief has not been sufficiently intense 
to pale the color on his cheek, or shake his strong 
frame with any visible emotion. 

* And so Florianna is dead,” he soliloquized, 
brushing back the dark hair from his fine white 
forehead, with the airof one merely in deep thought. 
‘* She was a beautiful girl and so gay and sweet 
tempered, no one could help loving her! It seems 
as if I could hear her merry laugh even now.— 
Yet there was always something about her which 
I could not comprehend—something with which I 
never met in woman. I do not know why ; but 
she never appeared like common beings to me. 
She displayed so much affability to all, so much 
sweet and graceful dignity, utterly divested of 
haughtiness ; indeed she was the perfection of all 
that was lovely. I loved her truly; though there 
seemed to be but little unity between us—little 
similarity of tastes and sentiments. But she never 
seemed perfectly satisfied with me; she wished, 
silently it is true, but I discovered it notwithstand- 
ing-—that I had been different in some respects, 
that some deficiencies had been supplied; and I 
could never have made her happy.—She was always 
kind and gentle, and anxious to gratify my wishes ; 
but this did not spring from the heart ; [have long 
been convinced that gratitude was the only tie 
which bound her to me. It is hard to realize, at 
first, that she is no more; but even in this stroke, 
Had she 


lived, we should both have been miserable in a union 


the goodness of Providence is apparent. 


with each other—she in having a husband she 
never loved—myself in the knowledge that her 
There 


aflections were not mine. 


others, not 
perhaps so beautiful and good as she was, but bet- 


are 


ter calculated to receive happiness from me, and 
more assimilated to myself. From having been 
disappointed once, it does not follow that my whole 
life should be spent in fruitless lamentations, and 
allthe means of happiness that remain for me to 
be disregarded. Now that to bewail her death, 
would not only be in vain, but would evince an 
impious distrust in the goodness of Heaven, I see 
not wiy I should not endeavor to forget her, and 
thus eradicate the painful remembrances that they 
may not embitter present enjoyment.” 

Thus saying, he brushed away the tear that 
trembled on his cheek—the last that ever fell for 
Mlorianna Weston, and seizing his hat and gloves 
sauntered forth in the strects. An hour afterwards 
he might have been seen walking arm, inarm with 


an acquaintance, and conversing as gayly and un- % 


” 
concerne aly us thou: h the re was no such thing as 
row in the world. 


Ashford had really loved Florianna, but as Mrs 


Weston observed, lis nature was too light to b,. 


sol 
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susceptible of any lasting impression. Ilad Flo- 


riauna consented to an immediate union the pre- 





vious fall, he might have been a kind and attentive 
husband for a while ; but it is obvious he would 
soon have sunk into a state of apathetic indiffer- 
ence, whose results would have been not truly 
harshness, but a forgetfulness to discharge the 
duties incumbent upon him. Or, if her death had 
occurred at an earlier period, his sorrow might 
have been, for a while, deep and violent; but 
absence had cooled the ardor of his attachment ; 
and though honor restrained him from fickleness, it 
is probable that if Florianna had made any overture 
for the dissolution of their engagement, near the 
time of her supposed exit, he would have yielded 
his consent without the least reluctance. 


{Concluded in our next. } 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
Forthe Rural Repository. 
LETTERS FROM HOME. 
No. 13. 

Once more is Barry Gray seated in his accus- 
tomed arm-chair—but ‘tis not as casy to him as 
*twas wont—the cushion is not as soft—nor seems 
the back so rounded as before—the seat is higher 
from the floor than *twas when he left it, and the 
round whereon he used to rest his foot has altered 
its place—to Barry it has become a changed chair, 
and were it not for the initials B. G. which he 
carved upon the right arm, in an idle hour, he 
would think ‘twas not his own. 

To tell the truth, reader, Barry is in a very ill 
humor this morning—he has just found out that 
there are not so many angels in the world as he 
thought there was, that a certain class of “ sewing 
animals” known as young ladies, are a yery de- 
ceitful race, never to be relied upon and seldom 
believed. Crumple not the paper so roughly, ye 
young gossips of our little city, but read on to the 
end before ye pass judgment against Barry, for 
believe him when he says that he is a very ill-used 
individual. 

Were you ever hoaxed, reader, in any manner, 
form or shape—if so Barry asks your tears, though 
he does not hope to receive them. Were you—in- 
dividual you, ever invited to a party, and after 
making all the necessary arrangements of the toilet 
—upon going to the place appointed learn that you 
were one of the many dupes of an inhuman joke— 
though there is a slight satisfaction in knowing 
that you are not alone.—Barry has a faint recol- 
lection that such an affair occurred in our quiet 
little city a few years since—though who the per- 
petrators were, strange to say he never could find 
out ;—but Iet that pass, for though Barry was one 
of the “ devoted” yet in the overflowing of his 
heart, he forgives the originators, but he will never, 
never forgive Mary ****, for the quict game she 
has so pleasantly been playing for the past weck. 
Barry has come to the conclusion, that as Miss 
Ss 





, says, * folks will,” and especially cousins ;* 
and from this moment Barry looses all claims upon 


“cousins” who are not nearer to him than tenth 


cousins—he will never again endeavor to trace the 


P *Barry Gray would call the attention of all ‘‘ cousins’ to 

? the lines on the last pag of this pa er, of that title who the 
author is he knows not—he received them from a fair maiden 
with whom as yet he has traced no rel ship Miss 
cop ed them some years ago from © passing newspaper and as 


Barry thinks ‘twerea pity they should perish, he presents them 
once more, to the public. 
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connecting link between the Grays and the Greys, 
and will no more believe himself related to the 
Whites, though he should have to part with a cousin 
Julia. 

Mary ****;—she whom Burry met at ‘ Uncle 
Jack’s,” is most beautiful. Not more than eighteen 
summers could have crossed her path, each sunny 
year with its soft winds and fragrant flowers but 
adding to her beauty. With a kind word and 
pleasant smile for all, she had won the love of 
Uncle Jack’s family, from the old man _ himself, 
round whose heart she had as closely wound herself 
as though she was his daughter—even to old grey 
Growler who wagged his tail whenever she came 
near him, as if he knew her to be gentle and kind, 
Then would it not be strange, reader, if Barry 
Gray should haye passed heart-free through a 
whole week, when he was ever beside her. What 
would you say; what would Kate and Lucy? if 
instead of listening to the music of her voice, Barry 
had strode away with a sober gait and melancholy 
face and a long rod in his hand, all alone into the 
mountains to whip the streams for trout—though 
He asks 


what would you say to him if he nad done so ; 


he did go—but Mary was beside him. 


would you not have considered him a hard-hearted 
old bachellor? ‘Truly, you would. 

The first evening that he spent with her, he tra- 
ced his cousinship some twenty degrees back—till 
he became perfectly satisfied in his own mind that 
they were related. Barry is fully aware ’tis a 
great failing of his, this endeavoring to discover 
relationship with young maidens—especially if 
they be pretty. When he bade her good night the 
kiss which he impressed on her cheek was nothing 
more than a cousinly one, but yet twas the com- 
mencement of a joke, and Barry was the victim. 
For though she resisted hia endeavors to obtain it, 
yet he insisted, and finally gained the kiss—but a 
coquettish sinile and a bright sparkle of the eye that 
she gave Barry as they separated, told him that he 
had not seen the end of that kiss. 

But the morrow came and Barry met her—-and 
her cheek was turned to him for a morning greeting 
—from that moment things went on most swim- 
mingly for Barry—but he could not account for the 
comical way in which she looked upon him when 
she thought he did not notice her—a quizzical-little- 
devil-sort-of-a-look which puzzled him much ;—the 
old man too would shake his head, and say—* Be- 
ware of cousins, Barry.” 

A week glided on like a dream to Barry—what 
with morning rides, afternoon sails on the lake, and 
evening rambles in the woods, talking and singing 
together or reclining under the shade of thc old 
elms, reading aloud to her, while she 


busy working a safety chain, which she 


was vcry 
would 
I , 


never tell who “twas for, though Barry “ guessed 


—or better still seated on the bamboo settee, with 
her by his side reading from the same book—and 
who ever read thus together, without mingling of 
hands, while often a stolen kiss taken when tly 
leaf was turned over would pass between them, and 
by and by your head drops slowly upon her shoul- 
der, and though your eyes may rest on the open 
book, you know not in truth what you are reading 


though you still turn the leaves mec! 


bane ally over 
—soon you forget even that and your eyes wander 
to her face and though hers may turned 
and she appears to be gazing through the op 


that com rup- 


window, yet the faint vermeil dy I 


idly stealing over her check, tells that she knows 


your ardent gaze is fixed upon her—such moments ‘| 
are most—pshaw—Barry Gray of course did no // 


i 


such thing. 

Thus pleasantly sped the days, then is it to be 
vondered at that Barry had certain misgivings of 
heart—that he should begin to think that the affair 
was getting serious—not that he was in love him- 
self, but he feared lest her affections might lean 
unto hin—oh! no; he wasn’t in love; besides, 
what would Kate, to say nothing of Lucy, think, if 
it was so. 

At last he came to the determination to spend 
one afternoon by himself, and as he told Mary, she 
gave him one of those curious looks again, which 
he could not account fer. He rambled on however 
with his rod and a copy of old Isaac Walton in his 
pocket, so that he might read if he chose. A little 
babbling stream soon arrested his steps, here he 
flung his fly, but no silver trout darted out to meet 
it, they sought rather to rest in the deep pool of 
cool water ‘neath the overhanging rocks than ven- 
ture forth—all save one which Barry at last saw 
sleeping under the shade of green leaves—softly he 
dropped the fly to the water, the moment it struck 
the surface, the trout looked up, slowly Barry drew 
it away, the fish followed it with his bright eyes— 
then darts to his glittering prey and in a moment 
is gleaming in the sunlight. Alas, poor fish, thou 
Once 
more he whipped the stream, but without success, 


too like Barry was victimised that day. 


till tired and sleepy he flung himsclf under the cool 
shade of a cluster of trees, he tried to read but idle 
fancies came thick upon him, a drowsiness o’er- 
powered his eyelids and he yields to his summer 
dreams. When he awoke the sun was just sinking 
to rest, and the cool evening air was playing 
around him ; collecting his fishing tackle he has- 
Uncle Jack’s’’- amic ncar 


he heard Mary’s laugh ring out and heard her pro- 


tened onward to * —~as he « 


nounce his name—and again rang forth her shout 


while another laugh not so musical as Mary’s 


joined 


in ;—as he turned the corner of the path, his eye fell 
upon her seated in the porch, but not alone was she, 


for by her side, with an arm arvund her waist, and 
her head resting on his shoulder, was a noble look. 
ing young man in the very act of kissing her.- 


They did not perecive B irry till he stood upon the 
threshold; he bade her good evening and would 
have passed into the house, but she taking Barry’s 
hand detained him and presented him to—whom 
think you reader, not her brother, nor her cousin, 
nor her lover, nor even a 
Mary **** marricd.— What think 
you did Barry Gray, did he start for home or did 


young uncle, but her— 


husband. 


Wa 


he throw himself into the well :—neither—he just 
pressed his arms 
him kissed those comic px utin 


I me 


her and di 


around rawing her to 


wr red | 


4 dip 


held up to hiin—but still Barry don’t think that he 
will ever, at ! t not in a weck, forgive Mary **** 
the part she so slyly played. Barry und her hus. 





band, Fred ****,a clever fellow, thouch rather too 
fond of joking. Even “ Un Jack,” the next 
day, when Fred and h youn de, with Barry, 
wel ted in the ear e, ich bore them fror 
that pl int spot, called out they rode awa 
“ask Barry when he inte s to s of irried, but 
caution him to be ire ol ¢ ? 
"Thus rea i ? my Let |? 
ters | 1 Ilo il t 11 cans ‘ j 
ol chasing t ‘ t ( brought . ] 
sunshine fo t hy o N | 
if they have uscd a smu to t pu luces of Ww 
crs 












the young maidens of our little city or elsewhere, 
if they have been the means of whiling away an 
idle hour—'tis all I could hope for them. They 
have accomplished then, what I wished. Their 
faults, | shall say nothing of—but if I have some. 
times touched too rudely the sympathetic nerves of 
any, let them deem *twas my pen and not my 
heart which wrote. To the readers who have 
followed me through my letters, and the young 
maidens of our little city, I send farewell wishes. 

July, 1847. Barry Gray. 

— FD Oto —— 
For the Rura! Repository. 
A VISIT TO ALBANY. 

Tue best view of this city is to be obtained from 
the east side of the river. If you cross the East 
Albany Ferry about two hours after sunrise and 
ascend the slight acclivity at the rear of the rail- 
road terminus, you will find in the enlarged and 
unsurpassed view of the city there spread before 
you, ample recompense for your trouble. 

‘The lower part of the city of Albany is built on 
a low alluvial tract of land from fifteen to one hun. 
dred yards wide, which extends along the banks of 
the Hudson. This tract is overflowed with water 
at Spriag and Fall when the river is swollen by 
freshets. The water then is sometimes so high 
as toreach to the second story of many of the 
houses and stores which border on the wharves. 

This alluvial flat extending two or three miles 
along the edge of the river, is occupied by store. 
houses, lumber yards, offices and manufactories 
of various kinds, while in the rear rises the Capi- 
tol hill, up the sides of which, rise the streets one 
above the other like the seats of an amphitheatre. 

The churches on the side of the hill have a fine 
appearance as they are almost full in view, while 
the summit is crowned by the City Hall and State 
Hall which make an imposing appearance with 
their majestic domes. 

To the north of the city is a broad valley which 
separates from it Arbor Hill, one of the suburbs 
and a very desirable place for a city residence. 
At the entrance to the valley appears the two 
steepled Dutch Church and at the foot of Arbor 
Hill rises the slender but symmetrical spire of the 
New Catholic Church. 

The first settlement of this city was made about 
the year 1612, by some emigrants from Holland 
and was long called * Fort Orange.” Excepting 
Jamestown in Virginia, it is the oldest settlement 
in the United States, hence it is technically called 
“the ancient city ;” there are still some speci. 
mens of the Old Dutch Architecture to be seen in 
Lodge-st. North Pearl and North Market-st. 

The principal business streets of the city are 
State street and Broadway, formerly Market street. 
At the lower part of State street which is very wide 
a market is held every day. 

The Museum, on the corner of State street and 
Broadway, contains a large collection of Natural 
curiosities, and every evening there is a dramatic 
performance. A small Theatre has been lately 
built in Broadway, called the Odeon. It is taste- 
fully decorated, lighted by gas, and is heated in 
winter by flues. 

The Young Men’s Association has some rooms 
in the Exchange, a large granite building at the 
There 


are 1500 members anda library of about 3200 vol. 


foot of State street and facing the Capitol. 


umes. ‘The reading rooms are well supplied with 


American and British periodical literature and a 


! 
; 
’ 
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large supply of newspapers both daily and weekly 
from all parts of the Union. It also sutains a De- 
bating Society anda course of Lectures during 
the Winter season. 

Half way up State street, is the Old State House 
which is now occupied by the State Geological 
Society. 
a large collection of Mineralogical and Geological 
specimens, the result of five or six years survey 
carried out under the auspices of a committee ap- 
pointed by legislative enactment. 
this committee have also been published and laid 
vefore the Assembly, they contain a digested sum- 
mary of the geological position, contents, &c. of 
each county in the state, and speaks well for the 
intelligence and industry of the members of the 
survey. In one of the lower rooms is a small col- 
lection of preserved specimens of the Natural His- 
tory of the State. ‘There is a wolf, panther, bears, 
several species of Aquatic fowl and several cases 
of smaller birds. 
these rooms, about six or eight hours every day 
and they are well worthy of a visit. 

State street is the finest street in the city, and is 
from 150 to 170 feet wide. It has an abrupt rise 
at the head of which is the Capitol, a fine Stone 
edifice, 115 feet long, and 90 feet wide, with richly 


They have three or four rooms containing 


The reports of 


There is free admittance to all 


furnished apartments for the accommodation of the 
State Legislature, and cost $120,000, 

After passing the Senate Chamber, and Law 
Library, on the second floor, we ascend to the 
Miscellaneous Library on the third floor. Here 
is the Library! Now let us stand and meditate as 
the works of the illustrious dead, who have made 
What 
a tumult of thought rushes through the brain when 


us what we are, surround us on all sides. 


we gaze on the works of the mind of man?—scee 
the labors performed by hia, often im the midst of 
difficulties, surrounded by all that would baffle en- 
quiry or stifle desire ; yet still the lamp of thought 
burnt brighter when surrounded with darkness. 
Stranger stay the jest! thou art on holy ground, 
surrounded by the bright intelligence of a past age. 
The immortal spirits of departed sages, seem to 
How the 
soul shrinks within itself to comparative nothing- 


hover around us in this sacred place. 


ness as we view the works around us! How holy 
are those men who consecrated their lives to the 
sacred deed of informing and enlightening the 
minds of future generations! And are those men 
departed like the beasts who perish, no! ‘They are 
ever-living ever-present. Even now they seem to 
gaze down on us from every shelf, our spirit seems 
entranced and we feel as though surrounded by 
that intellectual host. 
they all vanish, as an approaching footstep recalls 


But the spell is broken— 


us to ourselves. 

Among the valuable works preserved here is 
Wilson's American Ornithology illustrated with 
plates the size of life, and in the drawers of a table 
near the centre of the room are contained the 
splendid volumes, presented to the State of New. 
York by Frederick, King of Prussia. ‘They con- 


tain illustrations taken from the excavations of 
Pompeii and Hereulaneum and were published under 
the King’s own superintendence. ‘The covers are 
clegantly ornamented and secured with gold clasps. 
The letter press and descriptions are in German. 

After descending froin the Capitol if we turn to 
the right, down Eagle street, we shall come to the 
Medical College a dark colored building on the 


right hand side of the street. From nine o'clock 
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A. M. to three o’clock P. M. the Museum which is 
in the second story, is open to the free inspection of 
Of the many places worth visiting in the 
city of Albany, there are none more worthy a visit 
than the Medical Museum, not only from the nov- 
elty of the collection but also from the instruc- 
tion conveyed on subjects of the utmost importance 
to the human family. How much distress, sickness 
and disease might be avoided if man was better 
acquainted with his own organization. 

In the glass cases which surround the room is a 
collection of skulls, States Prison heads, &c. caleu- 


visitors. 


lated to assist the amateur phrenologist in his ob- 
servations, while those who are fond of anatomical 
studies will find ample field for instruction in the 
variously arranged portions of the osseus fabric. 
In the floor cases are beautiful wax models of dig- 
sected portions of the human body, which, while 
they show the skill of the human artist, who with 
incredible industry moulded those beautiful copies 
of the human frame, much more display the wisdom 
and design manifested by the Almighty in the 
creation of the original. 

There are also beautjful models of the head and 
face, showing the structure and mechanism of the 
throat, the eye, the ear, and the nerves and muscles, 
by which all are set in motion. The beautiful 
mechanism of the eye or ear alone, would require a 
volume to describe it and yet how few ever mani- 
fest any curiosity respecting their structure ! 

There is a beautiful model of the skull with the 
sutures separated so as to show the mechanism of 
the different parts and the design displayed in their 
union. 

The number of bones in a human body is gen- 
erally estimated at about 215 of which there are 
reckoned in the skull, head and face 61, in the 
60, in 
Of each of these there are numerous 


trunk 64, in the 
and feet 60, 


arms and hands the legs 
specimens exhibiting their relative appearance in 
youth and age, in health and sickness. 

In one of the cases is a tanned piece of the skin 
of Wansley the pirate. In another case is a sinall 
lizard which was ejected from a man’s stomach 
after remaining in for a great length of time. In 
the centre of the room is a large collection of cu. 
riositics, consisting of the bones of a whale, a num. 
ber of serpents, lizards and scorpions in glass jars, 
and various plaster casts. ‘Tiere are several skulls 
of persons who have been murdered ; there is the 
skull of a soldicr who was scalped by an Indian in 
the last war, but who recovered and lived many 
years afterwards. Surmounting the central case 
is the head of a mammoth, and a skeleton of the 


elephant ; at the side of the gallery there are also 


skeletons of the horse and cow, and the stomach of 


a camel. In the gallery is a collection of mineral- 
ogical specimens and stuffed specimens of Natural 
History. 

I have been tempted to mention some of the 
articles in this admirable collection, as I hope it 
will induce many, who hitherto have not been 
aware of its existence to visit it, when they again 
go to that city. ‘Three or four hours may be spent 
there with a good deal of profit and may be the 
means of inducing many, to take a deeper insight 
in the mechanism of the human frame, and awa- 
ken an admiration of that all-wise being who de- 
signed it. 

While many admire, and can expatiate widely 
on the works of art, the life-breathing statue, 


the delicate chronometer or the powerful steam 
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engine, they are totally ignorant of the structure of 
that beautiful machine, if we may so style the hu- 
man frame, which formed them. 

The human body should be the first study of all, 
as without its healthy co-operation, the mind is, as 
it were, inprisoned in a gloomy ccll which is a 
continual pain and mortification to its possessor. 
There is nothing, move caleulated to excite our 
wonder, enlarge our confined views of nature, lift 
us above all earthly considerations and awaken in 
our minds a true sense of our dependence on the 
Creator, than the wisdom and design displayed in 
the philosophy of the human frame. J. D.C. 

Hudson, July, 1847. 





POMP AND SUPERFLUITY. 

Ir the great ones of the clergy, as well as the 
laity, of any country whatever, had no yalue for 
earthly pleasures, and did not endeavor to gratify 
their appetites, why are envy and revenge, so raging 
among them, and all the other passions, improved 
and refined upon in courts of princes more than 
anywhere else; and why are their repasts, their 
recreations, and whole manner of living, always 
such as are approved of, coveted and imitated by 


» the most sensual peuple of the same country? If, 


despising all visible decorations, they were only in 
love with the embellishments of the mind, why 
should they borrow so many of the implements, 
and make use of the most darling toys, of the lux- 
urious ? Why should a lord treasurer, or a Bishop, 
or even the Grand Signior, or the Pope of Rome, to 
be good and virtuous, and endeavor the conquest of 
his passions, have occasion for greater revenues, 
richer furniture. or a more numerous attonde nan 4 


- ; an? 
to personal service, than a private man! 


Virtuc ie 3 the exercise of which requires so much 
pomp and superfluity as are to be seen by all men 
in power? Aman has as much opportunity to 
practice temperance that has but one dish at a 
meal, as he that is constantly served with three 
courses and a dozen dishesin each. One may ex- 
ercise as much patience and be as full of self denial 
on afew flocks, without curtains or tester, as in a 
velvet bed that is sixteen foot high. ‘The virtuous 
possessions of the mind are neither charge nor bur- 
den: aman may bear misfortunes with fortitude 
in a garret, forgive injuries a-foot, and be chaste, 
though he has net a shirt to his back; and there- 
fore I shall never believe but that an indifferent 
skuller, if he was entrusted with it, might carry 
all the learning and religion that one man can 
contain, as well as a barge with six oars, especially 
Lambeth to Westmin- 
ster; or that humility is so ponderous a virtue, that 


if it was but to cross from 


it requires six horses to draw it— Mandeville. 


— 35D ¢ Cato 
SOMNAMBULISM. 

A rrienp of ours, a lawyer, and an old bachelor, 

His wash-woman was 

In the course of two 


kept missing his shirts. 
accused of detaining them. 
weeks, a clear dozen of whole shirts were gone 
and no person could give the least account of them. 


‘This was very curious! His wardrobe was supplied 


5 : 
<1) with another dozen of bran-new shirts, and, most 
«|e 


astonishing to tell, in one weck half of them mys. 
teriously disappeared. His shirts were in his trunk, 
it locked and the key in his pocket, yet one by one 


they were going ! He mentioned the circumstance 


THE 


j 


to a friend who promised to rooin with him a few 
nights, to see if they could solve the mystery. 
That night, about 
bachelor, arose in his sleep, threw his cloak over 
his shoulders, and walked out, bitter cold as it 
was, with nothing on but his shirt and cloak. 

His friend followed him to the mill-pond, a 
couple of hundred yards off. 
pond, the bachelor looked all round to see if any 


midnight, the  shirt-losing 


Approaching to the 


body was looking at him; then took off his cloak 
and laid it on a rock. 

Lovking all round again, he pulled off a shirt, 
walked fifteen or twenty steps, to the bluff, and 
hid itin the crevice of the rocks! He took upa 
good pole, thrashed the ice until a place was _bro- 
ken large enough to bathe in, and then walked 
gently down and took a good bathing! He then 
came out, puton his cloak, and coolly returned 
without his shirt! He returned to his office, raised 
the window, (for he had crawled out at the win- 
dow, when he left) and crawled in; hung up his 
cloak, took the key out of his pantaloons pocket, 
unlocked his trunk, took out and put on another 
shirt, relocked his trunk, put the key in his pocket 
and went to bed, all the while profoundedly asleep. 

Next morning, behold another shirt was gone! 
Being told of the whole affair by his friend, they 
went to the bluff to hunt for the shirt, and found in 
the same hole in the rock, nineteen shirts safely 
snugged away all right.—Cit’s, Adv. 

— 9 6 Cato 
TITLES OF BOOKS. 

Decoys to catch purchasers.—There can be no 
doubt that a happy name to a book is like an 
agreeable appearance to a man ; but if in either 
case the final do not answer to the first impression, 
Sar judgment enter wet shdeeda Weurenty Hel 
impression,” the bibliopolist will ery, “and I ask 
more. 
condemning, if they will only begin with buying. 


no The public are welcome to end with 


Most readers, like the ‘Tuft-hunters at college, are 
caught by titles.’ How inconsistent are our no- 
tiuns of morality! No man of honor would open a 
letter that was not addresssed to him, though he 
will not scruple to open a book under the same 
circumstances. Colton’s ‘ Lacon” has gone 
through thirteen editions, and yet it is addressed 
“ro THOosE WHo THINK.’ Had the author substi. 
tuted for these words “ those who think they are 
thinking,” it might not have had so extensive a 
sale, although it would have been directed to a 
much larger class. He has shown address in his 
address. 

—o- 8D ¢ Cato — 

TOLERATION. 


I covip never divide myself from any 
upon the difference of an opinion, or be angry with 


man 


his judgment for not agreeing with me in that 
from which within a few daysI should dissent 
myself.— Browne. 
—o3s) ¢ Cao — 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Wuex Cromwell made his public entry into Lon- 
don, his companions remarked to him the great 
concourse of people who came from all parts to see 
him. ‘There would be just as many,” said he 
‘if L was going to the scaffold.” 

He wore the mask of hypocrisy to the last. 
When he was nearly at the point of death, he gave 
out that God had revealed to him things to come, 
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and that he should recover. He confessed to his ‘ 
friends that this was only a pretended revelation. 


‘“‘ If I recover,” said he, “ the silly people will think d 


me a prophet; and if I die, what does it signify if 
they think me an impostor. 
355 ¢ Ct —— 

Mrs. Cuarone was asked the reason why she 
always came so early tochurch. ‘* Because,” said 
she, “it is part of my religion never to disturb the 
religion of others.” 

—°- 85D © Gato —— 

Some have said that marriages fills the earth and 
virginity heaven. But others have well answered 
how shall heaven be full if the earth were empty ? 


Che Dural QLepository, 


SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1847. 





Tur AMERICAN FLora.—The first No. of Vol. second, is 
before us. This work will contain a complete history of 
plaots and wild flowers. Each number will be illustrated with 
six or more richly painted engravings. It is a beautiful spec 
imen, and well worthy of public patronage; every family 
that can afford it, should be in possession of this work, as it 
would be a valuable acquisition to their library ; to those who 
are studying Botany, or the art of drawing, it will be very 
serviceable as it contains correct copies of the living plants 
It is edited by Dr. A. B. Strong, and published 


by J. C. Burdick, 22 Spruce-st. New-York, at $3 per annum. 
—°4550 ¢ Cato — 
Tue ILLUsTRATED NaTuRAL History edited by Dr. A. B. 


Strong, is received, 


and flowers. 


We have examined it and found it a very 
useful work, It is published monthly, each number will con- 
tain 32 pages of letter press, and four engravings, making ita 
Address to the 


r, W. A. Waterstone, 22 Spruce-st. New-York. 
— ¢ Caro 

ccceve PMS, LOD IIDT RADMAMLES cco coe 

amount of postage paid. 


J. W. S. Castleton, N. Y. $1.00; G 
N. Y. 5,00; J. 
N.Y. $1,00; R. 


cheap work, ut $1, per annum, in advance. 


publishe 


H. Hf. Collins Centre, 
S. Greene, N. Y. 81,00; C. C. Norway, 
N. Sheff ld, Ms. $1,00. 
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WARRIACES. 

In this city, on the Sth inst. by Rev. J. H. Tuttle, Mr. Fran 
cis A. Teall, of New-York, to Miss Orcelia Shaw, of this city 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Thomas Bainbridge, Mr. Rens 
seluer Shaw, to Miss Mary Ostrander, both of this city. 

On the 3d inst. Mr. George Williams, to Miss Caroline 
Snyder, both of Gallatin. 

In Mellenville, on the 22d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Himrod, Mr 
Hoffman Dorchester, of Hillsdale, to Miss Emily Norton, of 
the former place 

In Warren, Pa. on the 16th of May, by the Rev. F. M. Al 
vord, Rev. E. Winchester Reyr » Miss Drusilla BE. Daw 

In Warren, Pa. on the 22d ult. by the Rev. E. W. Reynolds 
Mr. Llovwd L. Hedges, to Miss Sally Brasington, 

At Salisbury, Ct. on the 29th ult. by the Rev. Adan: Read 
Mr. Edwin B. Williams, of New-York, to Miss Maria L. Hol 
ley, youngest daughter of the late John M. Holley, Esq. of that 


lace. 
~—ontD @CHx+<— 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 14th inst. Sarah M. daughter of John 
Salpaugh, aged 3 months and 15 days. 

On the 14th inst. Christina, daughter of Lavina Davison, in 
her oth year. 


olds, t 


At the Insane Asylum, Utica, on the Ist inst. Henry Smith, 
Esq. formerly Mayor of this city, in the d4th year of his age 

In Kinderhook. on the 6th inst. James Shaw, Esq. in the 
75th vear of his age. 

At his residence, in Catskill, Greene County, aftera pro 


tracted illness, on the 7th inst. Mac kay Crosweil, father of the 
senior editor of the Argus. 

In Philadelphia, on the 17th inst. Joseph C. Neal, from the 
effects of a brain fever. 

He had for some weeks been subject in an unusual degres 
to nervous attacks, which have for years deranged his system 
Mr. Neal has won a wide reputation, both as a po 


' 


general writer. As the Editor of the Pennsylvanian, he was 
courteous and spirited, but for some years he has retired from 
the p litical melee, and sought the more congenial oc¢ pation 
of literary writing His * Char Sketches” were writter 
in a strain of inimitable humor d were imbued with a di- 
dactic vein, which rendered them always acceptab Hlhis 


death leaves a void, which will not easily be filled A widow 
but yet in the spring of life, and but a few months a wife, will 


mourn his sudden luss.— Tribune. 
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JUNE. 


Giow1ne “ Month of Roses !” 
Thou hast fled, 
And now no more uncloses 
Burgundy’s red— 
Rose -Queen—her dazzling reign is o'er, 
The bees—her courtiers, flatter her no more. 


But they are not all gone— 
A royal family 
Of Princess-Roses linger yet, while morn 
All gloriously 
Unfolds their crimson buds, like hidden gems, 
*Mid dew-drop coronets, and sparkling diadems. 


La belle 


strewed Fontenay’’* 


And where—oh, France! 


Thy cs 


“ ’ 
Sleeps e’er mid bloom, 


Rose 

and fragrance, all entranced, 
Ilow joyously— 

Speeds on thy “ Festival of Roses’—where 


Thy dark-eyed Hebes wreathe their flowing hair. 


A fairy land thou seem’st-— 
Negauvistan bright !t 
Ever the poet dreameth 
Of thy bowers—where forms of light 
Flit like gazelles; and there at twilight’s close— 
The the rose. 


bul-bul serenades luve— 


Yet in our own bright land! 
We have Queen Roses too— 
A fair, 


Queen it, the empire through— 


young maiden-band 


That empire—o'er all hearts, in this broad realm of ours, 
And we, both Queens and subjects are, to the’ The United 


Powere. 
Chather:, Ove. Co. July, 1847. Harnnivrre A. n. 
* Fontenay aux-Ros 


t Persia—the “ Garden of Roses." 
0 #50 ¢ Cato — 
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LINES TO A LITTLE GIRL. 
1 


Tuov darling girl so full of play : 


Oh! sing ounce more that cheerful lay, 
And chase all cloomy thoughts away 
From one that feels forsaken. 


Sweet as the lark on russet plains, 
Thou warblest those unstudied strains, 
Which thrilling thro g 


Such 


h my tender ves, 





ight tones awaken. 


They tell of day 
When round me, spring the blosson 
And balmy 

O’er paths of childish 


forever fled, 

is shed, 
gales their pinions spread 
gladness. 
When rising with the golden day, 
With rival 


Sung | 


skill ny comrades yay, 





ly as the birds in May, 


And banished all my sadness, 


Long may the radiant orb of morn, 
With bhealth’s own blush thy cheek 


And often hear at eve’s return, 


al Th, 
Thy minstrel notes of ple: 


her's be 


sure, 
Of may thy fat som warm, 
And round thee 
When to th 


Thou dear, th 


twine a mother's arm, 


ir home thou lends a charm, 


u first-born tr 


sure. 


And when thy s; 
When sober Autumn's hol 


llow blast, 
Forewarns thy soul of Wint 


oe 
wing my child is 


rs waste, 





And egins to langui n, 
Unmoved by such a itl throng 
May thou these gentle note prolong, 
And hail with Faith's triut mnt song, 
Thy final cup of angu sh. 
Thou know'’st there is a second Springs 
Where thou shalt touch a go 
Ve __-s 
3 ——_-¢ 
~ . ~s—* 
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And soaring on a bolder wing, 
Join with the choir of Heaven— 
Which ushered in the gospel day, 
And smoothed the shepherd's lonely way, 
Until they found where Jesus lay, 
The Savior, God had given. 
Claverack, 1847. 
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IMPROMPTU 


Addressed to Rev. 


E. Winchester Reynolds, and Miss Dru 
silla EK. 


Duvis, on their marriage eve. 

GENTLY as dew falls on sweet summer flowers, 
When soft zephyrs sig 

And ca 


Or starlight that trembles at still eventide. 





h, may your moments c’er glide, 





nas the sunbeams on Spring's verdant bowers, 


Fair bride thou art leaving the scenes of thy childhood, 


Where thy light steps have wandered—~where memories 


dwell 


On the blue flowret wreathes thou didst cull in the wild wood, 


And the silvery brook in the green shady dell. 


Thy deep gushing heart unto one thou hast given, 
In whom piety, genius, and eloquence meet, 

And though from thy beautiful home thou art riven, 
The rays of his love shall give light to thy feet. 


Although I ne’er gazed on thine eyes’ gentle beaming, 
Nor heard from thy lips thy sweet musical voice, 

Yet I view in the bright halls of Fancy's deep dreaming, 
The fair furm of beauty—the soul of his choice. 


And thou, youthful man, 
To the bid an adieu, 
May the garlands of Hope thy Ideal hath braided, 

E’er bloom with rich frag 


with calm brow unshaded, 


visions of yore thou must 


rance, unrobbed of one hue. 


Her heart unto thee =} 
With purest affection its deep trusting love, 


i¢ hath given ; thou'lt cherish 


And the beautiful visions of bliss shall ne’er perish, 
But bloom evermore in the bowers above. 


Where the blossoms of friendship are fadelessly wreathing, 
Their chaplets of joy, on that fair spirit shore, 


And love's thrilling tones are melodiously breathing, 


: 1847. M. F. B. 





BY J. Q. A. WOOD, 


Ir earth hath a spot that is bright to this hour, 
And sweet to recall as a dream from the past, 
That stirreth the heart with a magical power, 
"Tis the vale of my first love, my only, my last. 


And sad was the glance that departing I threw 
Atits far waving meadows and waters so fair, 
I wandered, I knew 


Far, fur from those scenes tho’ 


‘hat my heart would return from its pilgrimage there 


As there is a pang for the heart that is sore, 
And clouds to break over the soul like a wave, 
So there may be lips that have blessed us before, 


As fulse as the dust that concealeth the grave ! 


But peace to thy groves sweetest vale of my youth! 
And light be 
Each thought that reca 


thuse hearts that once beat true to mine 
Ns thee but tells the sad truth, 
That I am no longer of those that are thine. 


Schenectady, 1847. 
—D ¢ Cao 
COUSINS 


“ Hap you ever a cousin, Tom ? 


Did your cousin happen to sing ? 
Sisters we've a 
But 


And you'd find, if y 


ll by the dozen Tom, 


a cousin is a different thing. 


yu ever had kis 


sed her Tom: 


between us 


(But let this be a secret 


That your lips would have been ina blister, Tom, 
For they're 


ot of the sister genus. 


“ There is something 


Tom, 
When you give her a good 1 


in a sister's lip, 
ght kiss, 
That savors so much of relationship, 


Thut nothing occurs amiss. 
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Sut a cousin’s lip if you once unite, 
With yours in the quietest way, 

Instead of sleeping a wink that night, 
You'll be dreaming the following day. 


* And then there happens so often, Tom, 
Soft pressure of hand and fingers, 
And looks that were moulded to soften, ‘om, 
And tones on which memory lingers, 

And long ere your walk is half over, the strings 
Of your heart are all put into play, 

By the 
In not quite the most brotherly way. 


voice of the fair demi-sisterly things, 


‘T once had a cousin, that sung, Tom, 
Aud her name shall be nameless now, 
But the sound of those songs is still young, ‘Tom, 
Though we are no longer so. 
’Tis fully to dream of a bower of green, 
When there's not a leaf on the tree, 
But ’twixt walking and singing that cousin has been, 


God forgive her, the ruin of me. 


And now I care nought for society, Tom, 
And lead a most anchorite life, 
For I’ve loved myself into sobriety, Tom, 
And out of my wish fora wife. 

But oh! if] said half that I might say, 
So sad were the lesson *twould give, 

That ‘twould keep you from loving for many a day, 


And from cousins as long as you live.” 
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EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY willbe devoted to Polite 


Lite rature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miseells any, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 

The first Numberofthe J'wenty- Third Volume of the RuR AL 
Repository will be issued on Saturday the 19th of Sep- 


The * Repository” circulates among the intelli gent familie 
of our country from the Rocky Mountains ta the Cvean, and 
has everywhere been hailed since its inception as a weleome 
visitor; from all sides we have received flattering compli 
ments of its neatness, and ability, and from the many notices 
we make the following extracts : 

“ We have not on our exchange list a more welcome co- 
temporary than our ever-smiling old friend the Rural Reposi 
tory. My wife has just been perusing the last numbers and 
thinks that its Original Tales, Essays and Poetry and the 
good taste and discriminations of its Editor (don't be flattered 
Friend 8.) evinced in the choice selections, place it far above 
those mammoth publications that boastlong and loud of their 
own merit.’’ 


’ eA & EAR A RS 
SOM DATAOANS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently is 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, inrariah/y in adrance. We 
have a few copies of the Ilth, 12th, l6th, Mth, Isth, 19th, 
20th, and Wist volumes, and any one sending forthe 23d vol- 
ume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes as 
they wish at the same rate. ‘Those who send $5 or $7, fora 
club, ean have their choice of one of the above mentioned 
Volumes (gratis;) those who send $10, or 815, their choice of 
two: and those who send 220 and over, their choice of aja 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clabs!!! 


All those who lowing amountsin one 


” 


will send us the f 








remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 

Four Copies for$3,00 Twenty FourCopiesfor315,00 
Seven do. § Thirty do. S180 
Ten do. $7.00. Thirty-Pive do. 220,00 
Fifteen do $10.00 Forty do. 2.00 
Tw enty do. 813,00 Pitty do. S25, aw 


Grea eat Inducements ka to i] Subscribers fi 10] the 23d Volum 


Any town that will send us the most subscribers, ace — 
, iber of its inhabitants, shall be entitled to the 24th 
volume as a premium, each subscriber in such town to rec Bi, 
the Repo itory during that year gratuitously. 

ir No subscription received for lessthan one year. All 
the back numbers farnishe d to new subscribe rsduring the year 
until the edition is out, 


tothe nur 


unless otherwise ordered. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD: 


Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y.12846. 
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